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KILLER THAT 
PROWLS BY 
NIGHT 

A strange animal was shot after 
killing 47 pheasants in one night 
on an estate near Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. It has since been 
identified as a mink, a fierce 
ferret-like animal, 15 to 18 inches 
long, found in Northern Europe 
and North America. 

From time to time these 
creatures have escaped from mink- 
farms in the south of England, 
where they are bred for their valu-. 
able fur. They have formed 
colonies on their own and 
increased in numbers—an addition 
to Britain’s wild life which is very 
unwelcome to poultry keepers and 
anglers. For the mink not only 
kills birds up to the size of a 
turkey, but takes fish as well. 

New regulations for mink farms 
include measures to prevent the 
animals’ escape. 


OBEDIENCE 

CHAMPION 

Meet Lord Roy, the Border 
Collie. He is an Obedience 
Champion and for that 
reason has been given lots 
of parts in films and TV. 
He’s so good that he would 
not even harm a couple of 
doves 1 


Nicky, the hippo at Belle Vue Zoo, Manchester, meets all sorts of people, but they don’t usually 
make so much noise as Jean Brannigan, his companion here. Jean, a neighbour of Nicky’s, is 
the North of England and Midlands accordion champion and next week competes for the World 

Title at Ancona, Italy. 


KEEPING THE MAILS SAFE 


The big mail-train robbery has made a lot of people ask if 
enough is being done to keep the mails safe. A CN 
correspondent tells us something about the problem . 


Since robbers stole £2,500.000 
from a London-bound mail train, 
one of the busiest men in the 
Post Office has been the Director 
of Postal Services. 

He is responsible for the 
delivery of about 25 million 
letters, packets and parcels which 
we post each day. Under him an 
Investigation Branch, consisting 
of 60 Scotland Yard police officers 
and 170 GPO men, spend their 
working lives fighting postal 
crime. 

This is of two kinds—that 
committed by outside criminals 
and that committed by postal 
staff. • - 
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The first consists mainly, of 
burglary and fraud. The second 
consists of pilfering from letters 
and parcels. The Yard men deal 
mainly with the first, the postal 
members of the Investigation 
Branch with the second. 

Scotland Yard 

When mails are travelling on a 
train, the Post Office Investigation 
Branch works very closely with 
the railway police. Some time 
ago,* the two forces jointly 
surprised thieves in the act of 
robbing the Irish Mail. 

It is only when there is a 
robbery on a large scale that 
Scotland Yard has to be called in. 


Mail train robberies have 
recently been increasing. Even so, 
losses are small considering the 
amount of mail carried. It has 
been estimated that if you posted 
one registered letter a week, you 
would stand to lose only one in 
500. years. 

The Investigation Branch study 
every aspect of a successful crime 
so as to make sure that it cannot 
be committed again. Their motto 
is: “Never get caught the same 
way twice.” 

In the big robbery of ten years 
ago, when seven men got away 
with * £250,000, they ambushed a 
van travelling with used bank¬ 
notes from Paddington Station. 
The security measures that 
followed may be one reason why 
thieves have turned their attention 
from vans to trains. 
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Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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The Children*s Newspaper, 14th September, 1963 


IBHI 


An Industriai Raiiumy 



********************** 

i YOUR CH\ 

* 
* 


We regret that, due to * 
increased costs, from next * 
week the price of CN wifi 
be 6d. 


BUT from next week’s 
issue C N will have a fresh 
easier-to-read look and 
will include exciting new * 
features. 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


| HIGH HOPES AT UN 

= By our Special Correspondent 

| 'J'HE United Nations General Assembly—the “parlia- 
= ment of the world”—opens its 18th annual session 
| in New York next week with high hopes. 


* 
* 

Get next week’s C N and £ 

* you will find it better £ 

* 
* 
* 


value than ever! 


Dear Sir,—A short time ago I went with a party on a guided tour 
of the railway system owned by Bowaters Paper Mills at Sittingboume, 
Kent. This firm owns 15 locomotives, which, with the exception of 
two, are of 2 feet 6 inches gauge. 

Here is a photograph of one of the engines—Excelsior—which is" 
fitted with a spark-arrester chimney. It was built by Messers. Kerr, 
Stewart and Co. in 1908. 1 also discovered that the works number 

is 1049. 

Derek Taylor (13), West Hendon, London, N.W.9 


Percy 'The Pigeon 


Dear Sir,—On reading Anne- 
marie Warren’s letter (issue dated 
10th August), I thought readers 
would be interested to hear about 
my pet pigeon, Percy. 

Just before Easter last year, 
my father arrived home with a box 
containing a young, grey, wild 
pigeon which had apparently 
fallen from its nest. 

Percy, as we named him, was A 
unable to fly or feed himself, so 
between us we managed to force 
some food down him. When I 
had learnt this process, Percy was 
left in my care and within a week 
he was feeding himself. 

At first we put him in a birds’ 
breeding cage in our conservatory; 
then we let him have the freedom 
of the conservatory so that he 
could try out his wings. 

Morning flight 

One sunny afternoon, after a 
month of captivity, we opened the 
door, watching and expecting him 
to leave us. But Percy just would 
not go. Instead he remained in 
the house, going from room to 
room cooing—and much as we 
tried to keep him out, we could 
not! 

Then one morning he did fly 
off, but only to return with a 
female carrier pigeon. From that 
day on he came back daily for 
food and again at night to roost 
One night he did not return and 
this rather perturbed us, but he 
appeared the next day, with the 
same female. 

Every morning now Percy flies 
to my bedroom window, often 
accompanied by other pigeons. If 
the window is closed, Percy taps 


on it until he is let in; then he 
has a good feed, though he often 
flies to my bed, pecking me for 
more! 

My father, being a vet, brings 
home various lost and injured 
birds, but Percy Is the most suc¬ 
cessful bird I have reared yet. 

J. O’Connor, Hastings 


Prickly Swimmer 

Dear Sir,—I thought that you 
and your readers might be in¬ 
terested to know that we recently 
found a hedgehog swimming 
strongly in our fish pond. We 
think it fell in during the night 
while trying to get a drink. (We 
didn’t know that hedgehogs could 
swim). 

We took some cine film of it 
swimming to show to our friends 
and it is now being kept as a 
pet by our neighbours son. 

Patricia Davies (9), Weeping 
Cross, Stafford 

Science Sut'ccyor 

Dear Sir,—I have read CN for 
three years and have studied all 
the science articles. I am very 
pleased with Science Survey. 

I am now saving up for a 
microscope. 

Stephen Barnes (10), 

Lymington, Hampshire 


E HOPES of a friendlier, better 
= world in which progress may 
= be made towards banning 
H nuclear weapons and reducing 
= arms and armed forces. 

S HOPES of narrowing the gap 
H between the Have nations and 
E the Have-Nots. 

H HOPES of ending, or limit- 
= ing, the several “local” dis- 
= putes or minor wars which 
= threaten world peace. 

= HOPES of preventing a final 
= break between the two great 
= Communist Powers, Russia and 
= China, which could involve the 
E world in tragedy. 

= Behind these hopes lurk a lot 
E of ifs and buts as the nations 
^ gather in the New York “glass 
= palace” to debate and (behind 


year-old revolution in YEMEN, 
on the Red Sea, has been dealt 
with. A UN mission has 
stopped open- war flaring up 
between the Jewish State of 
ISRAEL and the surrounding 
ARAB countries, though shots 
were recently exchanged across 
the Syria-Israel frontier. 

In the FAR EAST the 
former Dutch New Guinea— 
WEST IRIAN — has been 
handed over peacefully to 
Indonesia through UN. 

But there are still many ; 
problems, and some of them 
are big ones. 

INDONESIA — an i 
independent Moslem republic i 
of 95 million people scattered | 
throughout 8,000 islands 


Astronomy Anil Cacti 
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Tank unit at a National Day Parade in Peking 



A fine collection of cacti at a Middlesex school 


Dear Sir,—I have two rather unusual hobbies. They are astronomy 
and cacti collecting. 

I have a three-inch diameter telescope, and every night when it is 
dark I go out on to the roof and observe the stars and planets. I am 
a member of the Junior Astronomical Society and we have great 
fun. 

I now have a large book full of my observations. 

Verna Fogg, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


the scenes) argue matters vital 
to all of us. 

In the next year or two 
membership of UN will rise to 
nearly 120 countries, well over 
double the 51 nations who 
founded it in 1945. 

Nearly half these member- 
nations are African and Asian 
countries which have become 
independent sovereign States in 
the 18 years since the war. 

We can expect the Afro- 
Asians to line up against South 
1| Africa and Portugal, because 
= those countries keep down the 
= dark-skinned Africans — in 
E South Africa, and South-west 
E Africa, and in the. Portuguese 
= territories of Angola, Mozam- 
E bique, and Guinea. 

I Britain to intervene? 

= Britain, too, may be urged 
= to intervene on behalf of the 
= voteless African majority in 
= Southern Rhodesia, which is a 
= white-controlled colony, 
s But against these problems 
= can be set solid achievements' 
= elsewhere in Africa, especially 
E the quietening down of the 
= former Belgian Congo. 

M Outside Africa, UN has 
= managed, if only by a hair’s- 
E breadth, to preserve peace. 

E I* the MIDDLE EAST the 


between Asia and Australia— 
is making trouble for the 
British-backed federation of 
Malaysia. 

COMMUNIST CHINA—the 
world’s most populous country 
(750 million people) threatens 
the bordering countries of 
INDIA, LAOS, and SOUTH 
VIETNAM. For this reason 
she has been kept out of UN. 

Quarrel with Russia 

Yet China has her friends, __ 
and these will again urge UN s 
to admit her to membership. E 
But her quarrel with Com- E 
munist Russia (250 million | 
people) may delay this objective. E 
These two “red” giants E. 
share a 5,000 - miles - long = 
frontier. They are at logger- = 
heads about how to spread = 
Communism. By war, says = 
China. By “peaceful co- E 
existence ” with non-Communist = 
States, replies Russia. §§ 

But, in spite of the difficulties E 
that may be ahead, this year’s S 
General Assembly opens in a E 
brighter atmosphere. = 

For Russia and her two = 
Western rivals, Britain and the = 
United States, have just signed |j 
a treaty to limit the testing of E 
H-bombs. Great things for | 
humanity may flow from this, g 

niiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiimiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiil 
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The Children's Newspaper, 14th Sefttemfeer. 1961 



FASTEST SCHOOLGIRL 
FLIER IN THE 
WORLD! 





★★★★★★★★ 


'YYh£N Toni Ann LeVier (left) goes back to school at 
. Pasadena, California, this term, she’ll have a job keep¬ 
ing her feet on the ground. During the summer holidays 
she piloted a plane at twice the speed of sound and this 
makes her the fastest schoolgirl flier in the world. 

Her father, a director of flying operations with the Lock¬ 
heed aircraft manufacturers, was on board as she handled 
the controls of a 1,500-mph Super Starfighter while ferry¬ 
ing the plane from Palmdale, California, to Andrews Air 
Force Base, near Washington. 

P Toni's previous flying experience includes 35 hours in a 
140-mph Beechcraft Musketeer light plane, and her comment 
on the performance of the Starfighter was; “It's just as 
easy to fly as a light plane.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★★★★★★★ 


SPARE-TIME MODEL 

ANOTHER girl going places is June Bryce (right), a secretary who 
lives in Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, and who is much in 
demand as a model by local artists. Already she has had her 
portrait painted eleven times—which has meant sitting quite still for 
160 hours! 

I don’t know about you, but I wouldn’t find that an easy thing to 
do; but then neither does June* who describes herself as w a terrible 
fidget.” For that reason, she doesn’t 1 think she’ll make modelling 
her career. 

^iiiiiiiiniiiiimSISTERSiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


^ ^ P y*' J 




= 44 1 said smile, that’s all! ” g 


THANK YOU «.. for send¬ 
ing in ideas on how to make use 
of empty cream cartons. I 
haven’t room to print all your 
suggestions, but here are a 
few:—Paint and cover prettily 
to hold hairclips, cotton-wool, 
powder, soap-powder, and sweets 
(wrapped, of course). 

Use as a stand for gluepots, paintpots or inkpots, to save marking 
the table. Or leave beside the phone as a reminder to pay for the 
calls. 

Just one thing. Don't pour in hot liquid or fat, as one reader wrote 
to say her mother had done, because the heat melts the containers. 


is ★■★★★★★ 


A BIT OF A BASKETFUL 

gHRiMP, the cat shown in the photo below, isn't too happy since 
hts mistress took away his basket-bed and gave it to the cygnets 
after they were saved from being drowned. Of course. Shrimp’s glad 
they were rescued in time, but it’s a bit much to expect him to be 
friendly. What he wants to know is: How long are they staying and 
when can I have my basket back? 

What Shrimp doesn’t know 
is that even if he were to 
have his basket, he wouldn’t 
enjoy it. For it has now been 
put in a small pond that his 
mistress made for the cygnets. 



THE BOSSY TYPE 

"gHE’S nice, but I wish she 
wasn’t so bossy,” Is the 
kind of remark often heard. 1 
expect you’ve even said it your¬ 
self. 

Well, we all have faults, but if 
you know a bossy type, maybe 
the fault lies with you for letting 
her get away with her bossiness. 
You don’t have to disagree w ith 
every suggestion she makes, but 
do point out that it’s only fair 
that you should make some of the 
decisions that affect you both from 
time to time. Otherwise, she’s 
just being plain selfish. 

There’s a saying by thaf great 
Roman, Cicero : “Both to advise 
and be advised is a feature of real 
friendship.” Which is another 
way of saying there must be 
give and take. Once you get 
44 Bossy ” to realise this, the 
chances arc that she’ll end up by 
being your best friend. 



Lunch-Time For Hoppy 



INVALID DIET 

Every day 48 bananas, 40 loaves 
of brown bread and 15 pounds 
of carrots, washed down with 36 
pints of milk—that is the invalid 
diet for Frances, the circus 
elephant at Blackpool. 

Frances had a four-hour opera¬ 
tion and is now reported as doing 
well. But no buns till she’s 
better! 


When Hoppy the baby wallaby 
was deserted by his mother at 
Manchester’s Belle Vue Zoo, 
he would soon have died. But 
he found a foster mother in 
Mrs. Legge, the wife of the 
Superintendent. She has made 
a pouch to carry Hoppy in and 
feeds him 12 times a day from 
a small feeding bottle. 


ARE YOU THE ENVY OF YOUR FRIENDS? 

Next term perhaps Smith, Brown and Jones 
may move up a class and then they too can use 
Helix drawing instruments for geometry. But for 
the moment you are one up on your friends. Be 
sure you make the most of this and use your 
new drawing instruments with pride. They are 
the very best obtainable — precision made in 
England of fine materials, they show that you 
are growing up and that from now on only the . 
best is good enough for you. You can get Helix 
instruments at all good stationers. 



.'Lj.i.Vu t.rxT I 


HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO LTD LYE, STOURBRIDGE, WORCS. 

Tel: LYE 2552 LONDON OFFICE: MILL HILL TERRACE, ACTON W.3 ACOm 9355 
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Briefly 



A two-man archaeological 
team is seeking evidence of an 
Indian civilisation that existed 
, between 9,000 and 10,000 
; years ago on the Gulf Islands, 
between Vancouver Island and 
the mainland of British 
Columbia . 

Russian Orchestra 

The Moscow Philharmonic 
Orchestra will give concerts 
in London, Huddersfield, 
Manchester, and Wolver¬ 
hampton between 15th and 
25th September. 

A Marseilles fisherman 
hauled up a skin-diver in his 
net . He had to throw this 
one back ! 

Jungle wreck 

The wreck of a wartime 
plane has been found in the 
New Guinea jungle. It is 
believed that one man 
escaped and was cared for 
by tribesmen. The bones 
of the other were found in 
the wreckage. 

In Uganda , white rhinos 
are now protected against 
poachers . It is estimated that 
there are now nearly 80 of \ 
these . rare animals in the 
country . 

“ Railway Race 99 
A Caledonian Railway loco¬ 
motive which took part in 
the so-called “Railway Race” 
between West and East coast 
routes from London to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1888, is to haul 
Bluebell Railway enthusiasts. 
On 15th September they will 
travel behind it in a special 
train called The Scottish 
Belle from Victoria, London, 
to Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


mrnmmMim 
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RAIN TO 
ORDER 

A man who wanted rain this 
summer was M. Jacques Demy, 
producer of a film called Les para - 
pluies de Cherbourg (Umbrellas in 
Cherbourg). It rained over nearly 
all the rest of France, sending 
holidaymakers home, but Cher¬ 
bourg remained obstinately dry 
when M. Demy wanted to “shoot ” 
his showery scenes. So he asked 
the local fire brigade for help. 

Willingly they turned up and 
soaked the actors and everyone 
else on the set 


iTime Machine: 

• When a woman living in • 

• north-western France had her * 

• bicycle stolen, the police told # 

• her they would do their best • 

• to get it back, but she must • 

• have patience. • 

• Her bicycle was found, the • 

• other day, on the banks of * 

• the Seine, about 300 miles * 

• away—and 20 years after # 

• she’d lost it! * 


Bringing Back 
1 The Damage _ 

S This French helicopter is = 
= doing useful salvage work £ 
= in bringing back a light || 
= aircraft which made a forced = 
= landing on a mountainside = 
EE in Switzerland. But the £ 
H engine of the wrecked plane EE 
EE had to be left behind. = 

^iiiiiiiimiiimriiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiriHiiimiiiiinn? 

TEENAGER 

THEATRE 

An effort to give Swedish boys 
and girls a taste for the theatre 
i$ being made by Ingmar Berg¬ 
man, the celebrated film producer 
and Director of Stockholm’s 
Royal Dramatic Theatre. 

In a cinema near the theatre 
he is presenting afternoon plays 
for young audiences aged 13 to 
16. The plays include The Diary 
of Anne Frank , Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town , and Romeo and Juliet . 


The Sunday Mirror 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN'S ART 


Royal Institute Galleries, 
195, Piccadilly, London, 
W.l. Admission 1/-. 

Children (under 16) 6d. 


6th to 30th September, 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Mondays to Saturdays, 

2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays. 


FREE ADMISSION FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 
PAINTINGS * DRAWINGS * SCULPTURE 
POTTERY * TOYS 


Over 500 exhibits by boys and 
girls aged 5 to 16 selected 
from an original entry of 
over 40,000 


Advisory Committee: 
Sir Herbert Read, 

Mr. Eric Austen, 

Mr, Hubert Dalwood, 
Mr. Andrew Nairn, 
Mr. Victor Pasmore, 
Mr. R, R, Tomlinson, 
Mr. Frank Tuckett. 


Fire Engine For 
Film-Makers 

Eleven young people—six men 
and five girls—have gone to 
Morocco in an old Leyland fire 
engine which they bought for £65. 
Led by a theological student, they 
are. to make a film in Morocco. 

The fire engine’s turntable 
ladder and hose lockers have been 
replaced by seats, a white-painted 
canopy, and canvas walls. 


CLASS, ’SHUN! 

The French army has too many 
officers, and French schools have 
too few teachers. So surplus 
officers may be asked to become 
teachers—if they have the right 
qualifications. 

They would take a preliminary 
course and wear civilian clothes 
before entering classrooms. 


Too Fast For 
Safety 

The little Arab State of Kuwait, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, has an acute road-sofety problem. 


The people have become rich 
from their huge oil resources and 
many spend their money on fast, 
powerful cars. In fact, there is 
one car to every five people, the 
highest percentage of car-owners 
of any country in the world. 

Unfortunately, it is much easier 
to buy a car than to learn to drive 
it safely, and there is, on an 
average, one fatal accident every 
day, though the population is only 
200,000. Even policemen, 
appointed to control the traffic, 
have become casualties. 

In an effort to make motorists 
drive carefully, pictures of grin¬ 
ning skulls greet drivers at every 
cross-roads, wrecked cars are 
mounted on pedestals, and a 
realistic display shows a lifesize 
model of an injured man on a 
hospital bed. 

Among the posters is one show¬ 
ing a Moslem going to heaven 
with his steering wheel still in his 
hands! 


Trusty Geese 

Following a wave of burglaries 
in Johannesburg, geese have 
become so popular as “watch¬ 
dogs ’’ that it has been difficult 
to obtain one in the city. It has 
been found that they can always 
be relied on to raise the alarm. 
They do not sleep deeply and will 
not make friends with strangers. 


nouveiaes) 

DE SUISSE 

Dans un atelier de la vallee 
suisse du Rhone, une gerbe de 
glaieuls a couronne la coque 
de Mcsocaphe , premier sub¬ 
mersible touristique du monde, 
qul constituent en 1964 & 

Lausanne, 1’attraction numero 
1 de 1’expositlon Rationale 
suisse, 

A bord de ce sous-marin, 
chaque voyageur disposera d’un 
hublot panoramique pourvu 
d’un projecteur, In ml is que 
d’autres sources lumineraes, 
instances dans la quille, don* 
neront le maximum de relief 
aux foods. L’ M autocar ” 
sous-marin, mu par un moteur 
de 75 CV, se d£p!acera a la 
vitesse de 5 noeuds. Avec un 
large coefficient de skurit^il 
evoluera dans le Leman (Lac 
de Geneve) jusqu’a 309 metres. 

A 10s . 6d. hook token will be 
awarded for what the Editor 
considers to be the best translation 
received by Wednesday, 7%'j September . 
Send to Nouvelles de Suisse, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, Earring- 
don Street, London, E.C.4. 24th August 
winner: Susan E. Ashley , 7 West End 
Court, Suit on-in-Ash field, Notts. 


Battle of Britain Displays 

Sixty different types of aircraft 
will be seen at the 15 RAF 
stations open to the public on 14th 
September to mark the anniversary 
of the Battle of Britain. 



The British Colony of Hong Kong includes more than 300 women 
in its police force of 8,600. The girls are said to be very good 
at stopping squabbles among the Chinese population and in 
handling children. Here some recruits are being shown 
arm signals to be used when controlling traffic. 
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NOT A RAT 
BUT A VOLE 


'J 1 HE other day Paddy and Jane told me they had been explor¬ 
ing a stream and had been watching water rats, I had to 
tell them that what they had been observing were not rats but 
water voles. 

These attractive inhabitants of fish if it is not too dead! They 
our rivers and streams have suf- do no real harm in this way, and 
fcred quite a lot from being mis- the only crime they can be accused 


named for generations by country 
folk. They have been shot and 


of is undermining the banks with 
their burrows. 

. , . I have often seen a water vole 

persecuted because anything called swimming towafds the shore trail- 

a rat is regarded as vermin. mg behind it a long piece of water 

If you look at a water vole you croW sfoot, a plant of which they 
will see that it has a blunt snout, are very fond. They also like the 
typical of voles, and very different centre s of reed stems. They will 
from the sharp, almost pointed, 
snout of the brown rat. 

Reasonably tame 

Water voles are one of the 
easier of our mammals to watch 
because they are about in the day¬ 
time as well as at dusk, while they 
are also reasonably tame if you 
keep quiet and refrain from 
sudden movements. 

You can often see them swim¬ 
ming across streams, running in 
and out of their many tunnels, 
and feeding. They are mostly 
vegetarian, though they do at 
times eat water snails and insects 
and occasionally nibble at a dead 


cut this off and gnaw them into, 
convenient pieces, after which they 
will sit up with a bit held in their 
front paws, and nibble away. 

When the female is going to 
have young, a nest is constructed 
out of the most easily-available 
vegetation, and the male helps. It 
will usually be hidden away in 
tree-roots or under an old log; 
and 1 once found a nest at the 
foot of a willow in the shallows. 
This was tucked away at the base 
of the branches. It was a very 
big nest, about as terge as a foot¬ 
ball. 




I TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


with 

U MAXWELL KNIGHT 



Vole swimming in a stream, in which it feeds on water snails and dead fish. 


Pictures by Jane Burton 


Close-up of a 
water vole, 
showing the 
blunt snout 
which 

differentiates 
it from the 
sharp, almost 
pointed snout 
of the rat 


The female looks after her 
young very well, and it is clear 
that she can detect the slightest 
rise in the water level should a 
storm upstream cause an extra 
flow of water. I had the luck 
some years ago to be watching 
when a female sensed that a flood 
was on the way. She picked up 
her young in her mouth, one by 
one, and carried them to another 
retreat well above the height that 
the water was likely to reach. 

Learn quite a lot 

Take any chance you get of 
watching these little creatures— 
they are nearly always doing some¬ 
thing and you will learn quite a 
lot. 

If you want more details about 
water voles, get a copy of a book 
in the Sunday Times “Animals of 
Britain ” series. It is by Mrs. 
Roden Ryder, who has studied 
them closely and has even tamed 
them. 


Long- 
Distance Doctor 

C1CK people living far from big cities and hospitals will, in 
the not too distant future, have the benefit of advice from 
specialists. This was shown by a recent experiment in which 
a doctor in the Middle West of the USA made a diagnosis 
from the brain-waves transmitted from a patient in England. 



information can be sent over the 
long-distance telephone so that 
doctors can see, on a special 
screen, a record of the heart's 

activity. 

Long-distance consultations be¬ 
tween doctors, such as these 
experiments have proved possible, 
will be especially valuable in 
isolated areas. 


The patient lay on a bed in 
Bristol. Taped to his scalp were 
wires from a machine that records 
the electrical activity of the brain 
on graph paper. 

The recording was sent by land 
line to the radio station at Goon- 
hilly in Cornwall. From there, 
transmissions were made to the 
American communications satellite 
Relay , which passed them to a 
ground station in New Jersey. 

Heart sounds by phone 

From New Jersey, the signals 
went by land line to Minneapolis 
in the State of Minnesota, where 
they were fed to a computer. The 
computer in turn produced the 
printed information which the 
doctor needed. 

A doctor who supervised the 
experiment said the test showed 
that he could tell, even though he 
was thousands of miles away from 
where the patient was lying, what 
.was the matter with him. 

Heart sounds and other medical 



The patient at Bristol having the electrical activity of his brain 
recorded for transmission to the United States 



LOOK AND LEARN BOOK You’ll fall right away 

for this splendidly produced book by the editors of your popular 
weekly * 4 Look and Learn.” There are superbly illustrated articles 
on The Queen’s Bodyguard ; on Veteran Cars ; on Why Camels 
Have Humps—and on many other interesting subjects. You will 
also find first-class practical features including no less than 14 
pages with full instructions for building five types of model boat ; 
several pages of photo know-how for beginners, and suggestions for 
ways of getting extra interest out of your stamp collections. 

There are 160 pages in this splendid volume—an absolute 
bargain at 12/6—so you’d better order your copy NOW I 
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How We Run Our Country 


HOW A TRADE 
UNION WORKS 

TRADE unions have grown up gradually and independently 
oyer a great many years, and consequently vary consider¬ 
ably in form and organisation. 


mu* 



Works Committee, composed of workers and managers 


The basic unit of organisation 
in most British trade unions is the 
local branch. Every member of 
the union belongs to one. (Usually, 
all members of a branch come 
from the same town or part of 
a town, but not necessarily from 
the same place of work.) 

The branch elects a, chairman 
and secretary and often officers 
who usually give their services 
without pay. 

Every member has a right and 
a duty to attend and take part in 
branch meetings, and it is at these 
meetings that individual members 
have the opportunity to put for- 



Mr Sidney Greene 

ward suggestions regarding their 
conditions of employment and to 
raise questions concerning the 
work of the union. 

Tn addition, the union members 
in many industries are also organ¬ 
ised in the place where they work. 
There is a union official, usually 
called a 41 shop steward,” re¬ 
sponsible for matters affecting the 
work place. The shop steward 
usually gets in touch with new¬ 
comers, collects union contribu¬ 
tions, and may deal with queries 
and grievances. 


Above the branch, most unions 
have some kind of regional organ¬ 
isation, consisting of district or 
area committees. They usually 
hear reports from the union 
officials in their respective parts 
of the country, and consider 
matters sent to them from the 
branches. They settle only the 
questions that concern their own 
districts, and pass the others to the 
national body. 

Above the regional organisation 
of a union comes the central or 
national organisation. Unions 
hold national conferences (usually 
once a year) which are made up 
of representatives of the members 
in all districts. The national con¬ 
ference is the highest authority in 
the union. It deals with large 
questions of union policy and with 
alterations to the union’s rules. 

To carry on the national work 
of the union between conferences, 
unions elect a National Executive 
Council. A full-time paid staff is 
appointed consisting of officials 
who organise the members and do 
the negotiating for them. This 
staff also manages the union’s 
finances, undertakes research, the 
running of educational schemes 
and the publication of the union’s 
journal. 

The most important paid official 
of a trade union is the general 
secretary. He is usually elected 
on a vote of all the union’s 
members. One of the best known 
of these is Mr. Frank Cousins, 
who is the general secretary of the 
largest union in the country—the 
Transport and General Workers 
Union. Another is Mr. Sidney 
Greene, the general secretary of 
the National Union of Railway- 


£°e?, WHEN UNIONS 
MEET EMPLOYERS 
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used in chewing gum Heavy grapefruit need one to pick, one to catch 
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Schoolgirls on their way home to lunch in the blazing heat 







Orange grove in a Stann Creek valley 
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The Children's Newtttaber, f 4th September. 1963 


THERE'S A LOT 
OF ACTIVITY 
ON THE MOON 


'pHE Moon has been very much “in the news” lately. 

Whether or not the Russians mean to send a man there 
as soon as possible, the Americans certainly hope that the first 
astronaut will get there within the next few years, so scientists 
are doing their best to find out what the Moon is really like. 
Our ideas have changed surface, and that the temperature 



recently. It used to be thought 
that the Moon was utterly dead, 
and that nothing ever happened 
there. Nowadays we are not 
nearly so sure. 

The first indications came in 
November, 1958, when the Russian 
astronomer N. A. Kozirev, at an 
observatory in the Crimea, 
reported an outbreak inside 
Alphonsus, a particularly large and 
important crater close to the 
centre of the Moon’s disc. He 
believed that hot carbon gas had 
been ejected from below the 


had risen by about 2,000 degrees 
during the eruption. 

Later, various astronomers 
recorded a reddish patch near the 
site, due presumably to materials 
ejected during the outbreak. 

I was doubtful 

Other observers were not so 
sure about what had happened, 
and failed to catch a glimpse of 
the reddish area. I admit that I 
was doubtful. But a few weeks 
ago, when I was using the power¬ 
ful refractor at the Frankfurt 


Observatory in Germany, 1 had 
a good view of Alphonsus, and 
am practically certain that I caught 
sight of the patch. My fellow 
observer at the time, Iain Nicolson, 
saw it even more distinctly. 

Since 1958 there have been 
further observations by Kozirev, 
published only recently, which 
take matters a step further. This 
time the crater concerned is 
Aristarchus, which has the 
distinction of being the brightest 
object on the whole Moon. It is 
a well-formed, 23-mile-wide crater 
on the vast Oceanus Procellarum 


What dVouka/ow.. 


'tfv.r 


EVEN “Z ,r CARS ARE "D” CARS 

Perhaps you know ihat more British cars fit Dunlop tyres than any other make; But 
did you know that a modern car has many other things made by Dunfop? Disc 
brakes, Dunlopillo seating, rubber matting, anti-vibration mountings, flexible pipes 
and hose ... you could find at least 30 Dunlop products. Even in the tool kit there are 
Dunlop jacks, pumps and tyre repair,outfits. 


• , s». 


YOU’RE GROWING 
TALLER! 

Fifty-five years ago the 
average height of 14-year- 
olds was about 4 ft. Ilf in, 
Today the average is nearly 
5ft. 2f in. Manufacturers of 
all kinds of things have to 
consider these ‘growth’ 
figures. For example, the 
Dunlopillo mattresses on 
all the beds at the new 
London Hilton Hotel were 
made by Dunlop to the 
extra length of 5 ft. 8 in. so 
that very tall people can 
stretch out in luxurious 
comfort. ' 




STRIP TO AUSTRALIA 

fn making over 8 million bicycle 
wheel rims each year, the Dunlop 
Rim and Wheel works uses over 
10,000 miles of steel strip—enough 
to stretch from England to Australia! 
Long spirals of this flat steel strip 
are fed into wonderful automatic 
machines which form and weld the 
rims In one continuous operation. 




DUNLOP 


symbol of progress 


£ 


LOCKING AT 
THE SKY 

with 

Patrick Moore 



Eye On The Sky 

Paul Hutchinson of Flaxton, 
near York, has made himself 
a good working telescope out 
of copper tubing and second¬ 
hand lenses. With it he can 
clearly see the craters on the 
Moon. He says he made the 
whole thing for about £3. 


(Ocean of Storms), with high walls 
and a glittering central peak. 

Kozirev’s observations of it were 
made in November and December 
1961, but they have taken some 
time to prepare and interpret. 

The results are of tremendous 
interest. On three dates, 
Aristarchus seemed to be sending 
out hydrogen gas. 

Kozirev is a celebrated 
astronomer, and is surely unlikely 
to make a series of stupid 
mistakes. Moreover, I have seen 
his photographs of Alphonsus in 
1958, and I am quite sure that 
something happened, whether the 
theory of hot carbon gas is correct 
or not. The same presumably 
applies to Aristarchus, where the 
indications of activity are even 
more definite. 


The real question concerns the 
high temperatures necessary for the 
gas to become visible. Hydrogen, 
under such conditions, would have 
to be heated to about 10,000 
degrees, otherwise it could not be 
seen. No ordinary volcanoes on 
Earth are as hot as this, and 
Lunar volcanoes would presumably 
be less violent still, so it seems 
that the observations cannot be 
explained in this way. 

“ Hot Spots ” 

One solution is to suppose that 
radiations coming from the Sun 
meet the gas emerging from the 
Moon, and produce the effects 
observed by Kozirev. But we 
cannot pretend to be at all certain. 

Yet whatever the cause, one 
thing seems very probable. We 
must abandon the whole idea of 
a completely inactive Moon. There 
may be considerable heat not far 
below the crust, even if the “hot 
spots” are rare and isolated. It 
appears that gases are trapped 
there and periodically released. 

Aristarchus itself is visible with 
any small telescope, and is easy 
to identify, because of its bright¬ 
ness. 

Look for it 

It stands out prominently against 
the grey background of the water¬ 
less Ocean of Storms. Next time 
the Moon is near full, look for it. 
You will be very unlucky if you 
do not find it. 

Whether or not a lunar landing 
will be attempted before 1970— 
which I think doubtful—men will 
reach the Moon sooner or later. 
They will find f themselves in a 
strange, unfamiliar, unfriendly 
world, but an immensely fascina¬ 
ting one. 

We do not yet know quite what 
to expect. But these new observa¬ 
tions show that the Moon still has 
many surprises in store for us. 


WHAT ARE THEY UP TO? 



They are not looking through telescopes, although they are at 
Greenwich, former home of the Royal Observatory (now in 
Sussex). The old buildings at Greenwich are now part of the 
National Maritime Museum and the boys are examining rocket 
projectors for life-saving apparatus. 
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f/ie Children's Newspaper, 14th September, 1963 


Vm Sondra Kopchek. Together with Mama, my brothers Bradislav 
and Sandor, / came from Europe to the English coastal town of 
Chadhaven. 

Mama risked a lot to give ns a new life in a new country and we 
had eagerly looked forward to it ♦ But our arrival was a bitter 
disappointment to me. First, there had been the humiliation of 
hearing ourselves called 4 crummy refugees? And then, * Light 
View *—the house Mama had bought in Chadhaven—was a dismal- 
looking place. 

I felt wretchedly miserable that first night ♦ Unable to sleep, l 
decided to go to Mama's room—and then remembered that when , 
earlier, she had proudly showed Brad and Sandor and me our 
bedrooms, she hadn't told us where she herself was to sleep . 

When I went into her room , / knew the reason . . . 


A CASTLE FOR 
THE KOPCHEKS 


2. We Meet 
Dr. Haisman 

M AMA had no bed and no 
mattress. She was sleeping 
on a blanket on the bare boards. 
There was a wooden box near by, 
over which her clothes were 
neatly folded. 

And now the tears that were 
again in my eyes were not for me. 
I must have made a sound, for 
Mama sat up. 

“Sondra?” 

I was standing in the shadows 
and at the sound of her voice I 
ran forward and dropped to the 
floor beside her. Then her arms 
were around me and for a long 
while she held me while my tears 
spent themselves. 

At last I said: “I’m sorry. 
Mama. For everything.” 

“Hush, darling” she answered, 
“I should have told you it wasn't 
a palace we were coming to, but 
a house that needed love and care 
to make it better. Instead—I was 
exaggerating again.” 

Mama hugged me tightly and 
some of her burning faith trans¬ 
ferred itself to me. Some—not 
much. 


-by- 


James Stagg 


of footsteps on a gravel path the 
other side of the hedge, and the 
sound of laughter. Then one of 
the laughing voices said: “Well, 
I'd scarcely got the words out of 
my mouth, when suddenly this 
red-headed fury clouted me a 
right one, slap across the face.” 

There was more laughter, then 
a second voice said: “Are they 
really a crummy lot?” 

“They are. And to think that 
because of them, the Junior 
Sailing Club has been done out of 
an ideal clubhouse and head¬ 
quarters!” 

“But what right had the Town 
Council to sell it to them any¬ 
way?” 

“No right at all. Dad says, and 
he’s going to kick up a stink about 
it. With a bit of luck we may be 
able to get the blighters out.” 

“They had enough money to 
buy it, then?” 

“Huh! Probably scrounged the 
deposit and got the rest on some 


smacked the day before were a 
mass of tangled arms and legs. 

I was conscious of grabbing a 
handful of wiry brown hair and 
then a swinging list caught me on 
the side of my face. It hurt 
horribly but I still kept hold of 
the hair and lashed out with my 
free hand, 

I was about to launch myself 
desperately into a new attack 
when I felt a firm hand grasp my 
arm. I turned and saw that it was 
a man—a tall man, whose, face 
looked grim. 

Now Brad was on his feet again 
and, as he dived towards the boy 
on the ground, the man, still 
holding my arm, moved incredibly 
fast—half dragging me for about 
a yard—and grasped Brad. He 
said, “What in the name of 
heaven is this all about?” 

I pointed to the boy Brad had 
attacked. “He said wicked things 
about our mother. Yesterday he 


Next morning, despite her 
interrupted night, Mama must 
have been up well before dawn, 
for she woke me with a cup of 
tea at half-past seven, and had, I 
learned later, already scrubbed the 
floor and paintwork of the kitchen. 

“It is English to wake with a 
cup of tea ” she said, after ^she 
had kissed me good-morning. “So 
here is your English cup of tea.” 

Brad came into my room as I 
was drinking the tea. 

“ Brad,” I said, “ I’ve been 
thinking. Last night Mama was 
sleeping on the floor. She mustn’t 
do that tonight.” 

My brother grinned. “She 
won’t,” he said. “I’ve already 
moved the bed from my room 
into hers, and changed the bed¬ 
clothes. She doesn’t know. I did 
it as soon as she brought me my 
cup of tea—sometime before she 
_ woke you. 9 * 

I jumped out of bed and 
hugged him. “I think you’re not 
a bad brother to have,” I said. 
“But—I’ll tell you what. We’ll 
take turns at sleeping in this bed. 
You one night, me the next” 

Brad kissed my cheek. “Thank 
you, but it’s not necessary. It 
won’t do me any harm to sleep 
on the floor for a little while. 
And it won’t be long before we 
can get another bed—you’ll see.” 

T HE morning was grey. We 
had breakfast and then we 
; all set to work, cleaning and 
scrubbing until the floors and the 
i old paintwork shone as they had 
not shone for many years. When 
we had finished, Brad, Sandor, and 
I went out into the garden to 
explore. 

Brad was about to say some¬ 
thing, when there was the crunch 



I shook my arm free of the 
man’s hand. I said, “And yester¬ 
day he called us crummy refugees. 
Don’t think I want to live here— 
I hate this place, and I hate the 
people here as well.” 

The man looked from me to 
the boy Brad had jumped at. 

“Is this true, Phil?” he asked. 
“Did you say these things?” 

“I suppose I did.” 

The man released Brad. To his 
son he said: “Then you brought 
anything that happened on your¬ 
self.” He turned to Brad and me. 
“As for you two young people, I 
apologise for my son’s extreme 
rudeness. But I should be obliged 
if you would not trespass any 
more on my property.” 

For the first time I noticed that 
both boys eyes were bruised and 
blackened, and for the first time, 
too, I became conscious of the 
way we were dressed. We looked 
pretty awful. The boy called Phil 
and his friend were dressed in 
school uniforms, black jackets 
with beautiful red and gold 
badges on the breast pockets, and 
long grey flannel trousers. We 
were in old jeans and we were 
dusty, smudged with dirt, and with 
grime on our hands and faces. 

I took hold of Sandor’s hand 
and turned to our neighbour. 

“We had no wish to trespass 


sort of mortgage. Though good¬ 
ness knows who would be fool 
enough to lend money to a woman 
like that. And they’ll probably 
live on National Assistance.” 

I HAYE never seen Brad move 
so quickly. He launched 
himself over the top of the hedge 

and, in a shower of snapping 
twigs and falling leaves, landed in 
a heap on the other side. By the 
time I had run next door my 
brother and the boy whose face I 


said wicked things about all of 
us.” 

The man’s grim expression did 
not relax. He said, “Ah—so you 
are the family who have taken 
over ’Light View,’ are you?” 

r PHERE was a defiant note in 
Brad’s voice as he answered: 
“My mother has bought the 
place. Not as he said—but with 
my father’s money, which his 
books earned in this country.” 


w What a fine pair of 
matching black eyes 
we have here/' said 
Dr. Haisman. 


in the first place. I’d 
like nothing better 
than to leave here 
and leave this nasty 
little town for good. 
But for Mama’s—my 
mother’s — sake, 
because she wants it, 
1 shall help her to 
make a home of it. 
And neither you nor 
anyone else shall take 
it away from her.” 

I turned and walked 
swiftly away, almost 
pulling little Sandor 
with me, with Brad 
walking with deter¬ 
mined steps behind 
me. 

Sandor said with a 
worried frown on his 
face as we turned in 
at our gateway: 
“ Sondra—could they 
really take our house 
away from us?” 

Brad and I ex¬ 
changed looks. Then 
I put my arm round 
Sandor’s thin little shoulders. 

“Of course they can’t,” I told 
him. “And they know it.” 

Mama accepted Brad’s explana¬ 
tion of how he got his black eye 
and I managed to explain away 
the slight bruise I had on my 
cheek. 

W E Had our lunch and by 
three o’clock Mama, Brad, 
and I were walking into the 

grounds of Chadhaven School. 
Sandor we had left behind at his 


own request. He wanted to 
explore the garden more 
thoroughly and look at the ruined 
castle on the other side of the 
hedge. 

Both Brad and I were nervous. 
There was little cause for us to 
feel that way, as far as Dr. 
Haisman, the headmaster, was 
concerned, but we weren’t to know 
that then. 

Dr. Haisman asked Brad and 
me a number of very searching 
questions. When he had finished, 
he turned to Mama, and smiled. 

“They should both do well in 
the entrance examinations, Mrs. 
Kopchek,” he said. “You do 
understand there are four free 
places, and four places with what 
we call assisted scholarships?” 

Mama nodded. 

“I understand, too,” she said, 
“that you are being very good in 
allowing my daughter and son to 
attempt the examinations, since 
they were held some months ago. 
Also that Sondra and Bradislav 
are much older than the usual age 
at which children are accepted 
for your school.” 

“Mrs. Kopchek, my decision to 
allow your children the chance of 
entering the school has met with 
quite a lot of opposition. I have 
been taken to task by various 
local notables for allowing Sondra 
and Bradislav even to sit a 
specially-set examination to suit 
their age—a more difficult 
examination than the one normally 
set. There are also some members 
of my staff who do not like this 
arrangement, but fortunately I 
have complete freedom and the 
last word in this matter.” 

T HE feeling of bitter resentment 
that had kept coming to me 
since our arrival at Chadhaven, 
came again. They did not want 
us to have the house; now they 
didn’t want us to have places in 
their school. 

“In this instance,” Dr. Haisman 
said, “the opinions of others are 
of no importance. I believe 
that I am doing the right thing. 
If Sondra and Bradislav attain a 
standard that, on comparison, 
brings them among the first eight 
places, then they will be given 
places in the school.” 

He looked at Brad and me, and 
smiled: “I would like you both 
to report here at ten o’clock on 
Monday morning to take your 
exams.” Then he stood up. “I 
have, of course, heard the talk 
about your house and the ill- 
feeling of part of the community 
over that. Unfortunately I fear 
• that more is to be made of things 
I have mentioned, and I want you 
all to know I stand against the 
narrowness that opposes your 
having the chance to start a new 
life, and that if I can help you in 
any way at all, I shall look upon 
it as an honour to do so” 

Dr. Haisman showed us out of 
his room, and walked with us 
along the corridor. As we turned 
into the hall, a running figure 
collided with me, and we both 
staggered and fell. 

Continued on page n 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


50 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/6 
25 —as above— 1/3 
25 New Zealand 1/6 
50 Australia 2/6 
100 Canada 6/. 

100 South Africa 7/6 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 


(All Different! 


25 Sputniks 
50 Flowers 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Kenya 
20 Singapore 


3/- 

V- 

1 /- 

I/- 

2/9 

3/- 


200 Germany 
100 Hungary 
100 France 
10 Ascension 
10 St. Lucia 
20 Brit. Guiana 
25 Mozambique 
10 Saudi Arabia Z/ 
25 Switzerland 1/3 
50 U.S.A. 1/6 

10 N. Rhodesia 1/9 
25 Indonesia 1/3 
25 Eire 1/9 

100 Poland 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 
Full Lists on Request. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Victory Com- 
memoratives. complete set of 2 Mint Stamps 
from each of 45 Crown Colonies (90 stamps). 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lone, London, E.C.4 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE! ! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d, for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BflVONfl STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN. 
NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE 


FREE 136 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Please send us a 3d. A INCLUDING THIS 



OBSOLETE AND 
SCARCE 
TRIANGULAR 
FROM 
MALAYA 


stamp for postage 
and ask to see J 
our famous 
PICTORIAL 
DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS 
and tell your 
parents 
you are 
writing 
We 

cannot 
send 
to 

readers outside the British Isles. 

THE WUIFRUNA STAMP Co.iDp. CNS) 
6A CORNHIU. DORCHESTER, DORSET 



STAMP COlLfCIOflS 

SEND FOR THIS 
FABULOUS 

. COLLECTION AND OUR 

! APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your Parents. 


I To: COMET SALES (CC2), 12 Upper 
! King Street, NORWICH. NOR 02F 

I SEND 100 B.E, AND APPROVALS FOB 
J WHICH 1 ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. 


Name*.** 
Address. 


Cpcc the new royal 

rnCC COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

silver jubilee, coronations, 

SILVER WEDDING & ROYAL VISIT 
STAMPS 

This packet containing the above is 
offered FREE to applicants for my 
Bargain Approvals end enclosing 4jd. 
postage. 

Tell your parents before replying. 

5. W. SALMON (C79J 
119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


4/6 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan 2/9 I 100 World 4/3 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 | 100 Asia 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

$ Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 

BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Comm emora Lives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE This scarce CEYLON 

label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd* (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON W.C.t 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all' applicants asking to see my 
Jd. r id. & Id. etc.. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 6d. for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents.. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.2I), 

Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 
Kent- 


THE SPACE FILLING SERVICE 

Parcel, : PICTORIAL COMMONWEALTH 
Id. each. 50 (or 3/-, 

Pick where you like and return the rest. 
Please tell your parents. 

THE BAY WINDOW, 

Head Street, Halstead, Essex. 




U 

VALUES 

TO ALL 

Stamp Collectors 
who send for our 
Approvals. Please 
tell your parents 
and enclose 6d. 
for postage. Adult 
collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please state 
Interests. 

AVON STAMPS (C2H) H. WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


HANDSOME ISSUES FROM 


JAPAN 



mountain, Fujiyama or Fuji. 
In 1949 another series showed 
views of Mount Fuji in spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. The 
shapely snow-covered peak of this 


Tyt ANY Japanese stamps have attractive pictures of birds in 
their designs. As long ago as 1875 Japan issued a series 
of three stamps showing a wagtail, a wild goose, and a 
goshawk. This was one of the first “Nature series” to be 
issued in any country. 

Now the Japanese Post Office 
has decided to issue a special 
"bird stamp” every month. By 
doing this, the authorities hope to 
show people the importance of 
protecting wild birds. 

The first of the new bird stamps 
(pictured top right), shows a 
Japanese jay in its natural colours 
of blue, green, and reddish-brown. 

Each of the bird stamps will 
have a face value of 10-yen, about 
2{d., and large quantities of them 
will be printed, so that British 
collectors should have no difficulty 
in obtaining them for about ‘4d. 
each in mint condition, and a 
penny or two, if used. 




Pacific Ocean. Contingents from 
New Zealand, Australia and the 
United States were’ among those 
taking part in the camp at 
Togakushi Heights. 

The special 10-yen stamp 
pictured here was issued to mark 
the opening of the camp. It 
shows a Japanese Girl Scout 


Japan's beautiful National 
Parks have also attracted the 
attention of many Japanese 
stamp designers. 

Since 1936 the Japanese Post 
Office has been issuing regular 
series of stamps showing views in 
them. The first series featured 
Japan’s highest and most famous 

. ....•.■.••.■••■a, 

OIL UNDER A 
GOODS YARD 

Drilling for oil under a rail¬ 
way station goods yard sounds 
a bit odd, but it is to be 
carried out at Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. A reservoir of 
oil is believed to run right 
under the town, and the goods 
yard is the best place for tap¬ 
ping it. If oil is struck in 
good measure, railway tankers 
will be able to take it direct 
to the B.P. refineries in Scot¬ 
land. Already two trainloads 
a week of crude oil from other 
borings in the district are being 
sent north from Gainsborough 
station. 


12,400-foot volcano has also 
appeared on many other Japanese 
stamps. 

The latest National Parks issue 
comprises two stamps with views 
in the Bandai-Asahi Park. The 
10-yen value shows cloud-wreathed 
Mount Bandai towering above 
Lake Hibara. 

A N entirely different design has. 

been used for another new 
10-yen stamp. This has been 
issued to mark the opening of 
part of the Nagoya-to-Kobe 
motorway. Pictured here, the 




stamp shows an aerial plan of the 
fly-over at Ritto. 

JJuring August the Girl Scouts 
of Japan acted as hostesses to 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts from 
many countries bordering the 


saluting in front of the world 
Guide flag. 

T HE stamps of Japan occupy 
nearly 40 pages in the new 
Stanley Gibbons Pari III Catalogue 
of America , Asia and Africa 
(1964 edition, 37s. 6d.) New issues 
to the end of April, 1963, are 
included and the 1,168 pages are 
crammed with illustrations and 
information about the stamps of 
the three continents. 

Although this fine catalogue is 
rather expensive for the young 
general collector, it ought certainly 
to be in every school and public 
library. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4£d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your jwj rents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN 17) 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstoue, Poole, Dorset 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

,Just send us 
your name and 
address and 
you will 
receive a won¬ 
derful packet 
of 133 differ¬ 
ent stamps 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. W51), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



Crossword^ puz zle 

ACROSS: 1 Bravery. 

5 Damp. 8 Born 
(French). 9 Detailed 
story, 10 Book of 
maps, 11 Wolf-like 
animal. 13 Marsh gas. 

14 Old keyboard 
instrument. 16 Frank. 

20 Eternal. 22 Advan¬ 
tage. 25 Leans. 26 
Commanded. 27 Tune. 

28 Mournful poem. 

29 .Where leather is 
manufactured. 

DOWN: 1 Tutor. 

2 Male relative. 3 
Flatter. 4 Bury. 5 
Centre. 6 Wild duck. 

7 Swell out. 12 Bark. 

14 Ghost. 15 Pam¬ 
per. 17 To desert. 

18 Anger. 19 Com- ___ 

panion. 21 Composition. 23 Wait at table. 24 Present time. Answers on P a 3 eii 
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I: PICK 




WHAT 

CAN 

THEY 


# 

$ 


BE 

DOING? 


Here are two 
elephants at the 
London Zoo. But 
can you guess what 
they are up to ? 



There's a Car 
Ahead! 

The answer to each of the 
clues begins with the letters 
CAR. Now see how many 
words you can find. 

North American reindeer. 

Glass water bottle. 

Cardboard box. 

Goods carried by ship. 

Merry-go-round. 

Flower. 

To do with the heart. 

Unit of weight for precious 
stones. 




VERY ODD 
SPORT 

Here are the names of five 
games. Four of them have 
something in common, but 
the fifth is out of place 
among its companions . 
Which—and why? 

Golf; bowls; tennis; 
hockey; cricket. » 


G FOR A COUNTY 
TOWN 

Here, jumbled up, are the 
names of five county towns in 
Britain. Can you sort them out? 
As a clue, each name begins 
with the letter C. 

Streech; harmertcan; ralislec; 
lefdromcsh; pucra. 

TRUE OR FALSE? 

Can you say whether these 
sentences are true or false? 

Izaak Walton discovered the 
force of gravity. 

The Penny Black was the 
world’s first postage stamp. 

Boz is a character in a novel 
by Dickens. 


Find The 
Capital 

Can you answer these clues? 
If you do so correctly, you will 
find that the letters read 
diagonally from top left to 
bottom right will spell the name 
of a European capital. 

River forming boundary 
between Argentina and Uruguay. 
A State of the USA. 

One of the five Great Lakes 
which lies between Canada and 
the US. 

Sub-continent. 

South American mountain 
range, 

thmefromI 

ONE 

Can you rc-arrange the ■ 
letters in the word below : 
to form these three words: \ 
a five-letter word meaning : 
a junction, or joining \ 
together; a three-letter word \ 
meaning to make a mistake; ; 
and a four-letter word mean- i 
ing domesticated. \ 

' REMUNERATION j 

M 

Painter 

MY FIRST'S in piano and also in 
harp. 

My second's in herring but never 
in carp ; 

My third is in face but never in 
nose. 

My fourth is in water but never in 
hose ; 

My fifth is in stand and also in sit , 
My sixth is in sew though never in 
knit; 

My last is in horse but never in cart , 
My whole is world-famed for his 
fine works of art. 


Stars for an 
Aircraft 

The stars between the ro>vr of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of a British aircraft of the 
Second World War. It is 
especially remembered on 15th 
September. If you guess the 
name correctly, you will find 
that, when read downwards , eight 
three-letter words have been 
formed. 

ASPAODAL 
******** 
HYNEFMKT 



A CASTLE FOR ME MPCHEKS 


continued from page 9 


¥ N the moment that we squatted 
I on the floor facing each 
other, and before Dr, Haisman, 
Mama, and Brad helped us to our 
feet. I saw the startled, eye- 
blackened face of the boy next 
door. 

‘‘Well, Cranstone,” said Dr. 
Haisman, “you seem to be struck 
dumb by this brief encounter. 1 
think you owe this young lady an 
apology.” 

" The boy said: “I’m sorry, sir. 
I have a message for you from 
Mr, Soames, sir.” 

Dr. Haisman turned to Mama. 
“Mrs. Kopchek, this is Philip 
Cranstone—our Head Boy—and, 
of course, his family are your 
neighbours.” 

Mama smiled and said: “How 
do you do?” 

Dr. Haisman’s eyebrows rose as 
his eyes went from Phil Cranstone 
to Brad. “Well I never,” he said. 
“What a fine pair of matching 
black eyes we have here. How 
did you get yours, Cranstone?” 

“1—er—stepped on the—er— 
garden rake this lunchtime, sir.” 

“Remarkable,” said Dr. Hais* 
man. “Young Kopchek here did 
something very similar. You 
bumped into something in the 
garden, didn’t you, Kopchek?” 

“Yes, sir,” Brad said. 

One of Mama’s eyebrows, I 
noticed, was raised as if she had 
solved some problem or other. It 
seemed that both Mama and Dr. 
Haisman had put two black eyes 
together and made one fight out 
of them. 

Dr. Haisman said: “Well now. 
Cranstone, make your apologies to 
Miss Kopchek, and then please 
wait for me in my office ” 

Philip Cranstone went very red. 
1 could see he was hating every 
second. 

Trying to rush the words away 
from him he said: “I’m sorry to 
have knocked you down ” 

I said nothing . . . 

M AMA did not speak much on 
the way home. We had 
almost reached the house when a 
car, travelling much too fast, 
swung round and pulled up out¬ 
side the Cranstone’s gateway. 

A white-faced woman stood 
there and the man who got out of 
the car was Mr. Cranstone. We 
heard the woman say in an 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

What Can They Be doing ? Looking 
at wooden pyramids which have 
been placed in their enclosure to 
prevent the elephants from straying. 
There’s a Car Ahead! Car-ibou; car¬ 
afe ; car-ton ; car-go ; car-ousel ; 
car-nation ; car-diac ; car-at. 
Very Odd Sport : Bowls—the only 
game in which the ball does not 
have to be struck. Stars for an 
Aircraft : Spitfire. C for County 
Town : Chester ; Carmarthen ; 
Carlisle ; Chelmsford ; Cupar, True 
or False ? False—he was a writer ; 
true—1840 ; False—it was a pen 
name used by Dickens. Specially 
for Spotters—5 : Coding symbols 
governing what stock may be 
coupled to the loco. 

Three from One : Find the 

Union ; err ; tame. Capital : 
Hidden painter : PLATE 
Picasso, Word- MAINE 
changing in Four HURON 
Moves: Bitter, tribe, INDIA 
tire, tie, it. ANDES 

Crossword Puzzle (P. 10): ACROSS: 

1 Courage. 5 Humid. 8 N6e, 
9 Account. 10 Atlas. II Hyena. 
13 Methane. 14 Spinet. 16 Candid. 

20 Endless, 22 Asset. 25 Tilts. 
26 Ordered. 27 Air. 28 Elegy. 
29 Tannery. DOWN: I Coach. 

2 Uncle. 3 Adulate. 4 Entomb. 
5 Heart, 6 Mallard, 7 Distend. 
12 Yap. 14 Spectre. 15 Indulge. 
17 Abandon, 18 Ire. 19 Escort. 

21 Essay. 23 Serve. 24 Today. 


anguished voice, high-pitched 
with worry: “Oh, Mr. Cranstone 
—I can’t think where she could 
have gone or when! Debbie has 
never run off like this before.” 

Mr. Cranstone said: “Try not 
to worry, Mrs. Gibbs. I tele¬ 
phoned the police as soon as you 
rang me at the boatyard. She 
can’t have got far. Most of the 
people in the district know her, 
and a four-year-old on her own 
in the town would soon attract 
attention.” 

“It’s not the town I’m worried 
about,” said the woman. “It’s the 
river—and the marshes.” 

They were standing on the 
pathway as we came up. Mama 
half-hesitated, as if she would 
speak, but Mr. Cranstone started 
to walk back to the house. 

A NXIOUSLY Mama said: 

‘‘That woman spoke of the 
river . . . there should be railings. 
Oh, the poor baby, if she has 
fallen into the river ! 19 

Mama was beginning to get just 
as upset as Mrs. Gibbs. 

“There should be railings at the 
quayside” Insisted Mama. Her 
pace quickened as we turned in at 
our gateway, and I could tell how 
her mind was working. Worried 
by the possible tragedy that might 
have befallen the people next 
door, she wanted to hurry to little 
Sandor, to reassure herself that 
he was safe. 

I said to Brad; “If a child- 
fell into the river from here— 
surely some workmen over in the 
boatyards would see it?” 

“I should think so,” said Brad. 
“But—I don’t know. It’s difficult 
to say.” 

“It will be horrible if that’s 
what has happened.” 

W E heard Mama calling 
Sandor’s name upstairs. 
There was no reply to her lonely, 
echoing call, and suddenly I felt 
a clutch of fear at my heart . . , 
To be continued 
© James Stagg, 1963 

CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 4d. stamps. Book — ‘The Young 
Chemist’ 9/6 post free. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4 —List 4d. 

stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS — Notes on 
Transistors and Lists — lOd. stamps. 

M. E. SUPPLIES (N) f 

8 GRANVILLE STREET. SHEFFIELD 2 


fOO TOYS M 

Plus 2/6 Packing and postage. 
/British fs/es only) 

IMPORTER'S FANTASTIC SALE 
500,000 TOYS 
MUST BE CLEARED 

Idea/ for Parties, Lucky Dips etc* 
Money refunded if not de/ighted. 

Box includes: Hilarious Running Mice; 
Jumping Crabs; Swinging Monkeys and 
Crawling Beetles; Beautiful Sleeping Baby 
Doll with movable limbs; Large Monkey; 
Floating Speedboats and Yachts; Skipping 
Rope; Coffee Set and Play Balls; Model 
Cars and Aeroplanes; Miniature Telescope 
and Magnetic Compasses; Hunting Horn 
and Water Pistols. Also Woo-Woos, Wrist 
watches; Bracelets; Flutes; Trumpets; Dart 
Gun; Dolls Cutlery Sets, etc. Altogether 
100 toys in every box to delight both boys 
and girls. Letters of thanks and repeat 
orders arriving by every post. Write clearly 
and send 18/- now for prompt despatch. 

EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. 59) 

New Market Buildings 
Bridgnorth, Salop 
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World Champion 

oMhe 

Speedway 

The speedway world champion 
ship takes place at Wembley 
on Saturday, when 15 riders will 
try to win the title from Peter 
Craven of Belle Vue, Manchester. 

Experts believe that Peter has 
more to fear from Barry Briggs 
of Southampton and Leo 
McAuliffe of Wimbledon than 
from any of the other competitors, 
who include three Poles, two 
Czechs, a Russian, and two Swedes 
—Bjorre Knuttson and the great 
Ove Fundin, three times world 
champion. 


Trials for Horses 
and Ponies 

The Burghley Three-Day Event, 
which begins this Wednesday, 
is the highlight of the autumn 
programme of the British Horse 
Society’s Trials. 

With the Tokyo Olympics only 
a year away, the Event,- being held 
at Burghley Park, near Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, is even more impor¬ 
tant this year because the poor 
weather last spring seriously 
affected the famous Badminton 
Horse ,Trials. 

Further interest will be provided 
by the addition of the Pony Club 
Inter-Branch Horse Trials cham¬ 
pionships, schooling ground for 
international riders of the future. 
These championships take place 
on Friday and Saturday. ' 


Sports Books 

J\Jost of the top footballers, at 
one time or another, seem to 
turn to writing a book. The latest 
is dynamic Jimmy Greaves of 
England and Spurs. 

In his book, called simply 
SOCCER (Pelham Books, 13s. 6d.), 
he covers the usual ground— 
tactics, correct kicking, training, 
etc. But he does introduce a 
chapter which “kicks ” at football 
as ptayed at school. Jimmy sug¬ 
gests that instead of “being 
coached, or not coached (as is 
more usual), by schoolmasters, 
the boys will take their games 
lesson under the guidance of a 
player fronT the near-by profes¬ 
sional club.” 

Jimmy’s writing,,like his soccer, 
is direct! 

TTandy little paperbacks just pub- 
lished are ARCHERY, by 
Edmund Burke, and LAWN 
TENNIS, by C. M. Jones. Each 
is packed with instruction and 
sound advice for the beginner; but 
there are also tips Which mapy 
an accomplished , bowman and 
tennis player would appreciate. 

Published by Arco Publications, 
each book is extremely good value 
at only 5s. 


MALTA J By the Sports Editor j 



BOROUGH 
UNITED 
with the cups 
they won last 
season. From 
left : Welsh Cup; 
Cookson Cup ; 
North Wales 
Coast F.A. Cup ; 
and the Welsh 
League 

Championship 

Cup. 
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RUSSIA HAS A TRY 

J{ugby football in the USSR 
lapsed in the war years and 
was not revived until five years 
ago, when Moscow created its 
Rugby Union championship. 

Now the game is popular. in 
nine republics, and it is estimated 
that there are 10.000 players. 


TI/TTHIN the next few weeks the battle will be on for the 
European Cup-Winners’ Cup, now held by Tottenham 
Hotspur. In this competition (every club in every European 
country dreams of appearing in it) there is a team very few 
indeed outside Wales can have heard of. It’s Borough 
United. 

On Sunday (15th) this little club, holders of the Welsh Cup, 
will be in Malta, playing the first leg of their round against 
Sliema Wanderers, 

From the honorary secretary of 
the club, Mr.. J. P. Daley, I 
learned that the club was formed 
in 1953 by the amalgamation of 
two Conway teams Conway 
Borough and Llandudno Junction, 
which were in being in 1900. 

On Saturday morning, 73 
officials, players, and Supporters 
will make their way to Speke aero¬ 
drome, near Liverpool, where 
there will be a chartered plane 
waiting to fly them to Malta. The 
match against Sliema takes place 
on Sunday, a great day for sport 
in Malta. On the following day, 

Borough fly home. 

Now these are the bare facts as 
given by Mr. Daley; but he 
modestly ignored the details which 
give the fairy-tale touch to this 
entry of a David among the 
Goliaths. 

Raising £4,500 

Borough United is not by any 
means a wealthy club, and to take 
part in the competition meant rais¬ 
ing £4.500. a vast sum indeed to 
the little Welsh side. But officials, 
players, and supporters set about 
the task of getting the money. 

All clubs in the four divisions of 
the English League were asked for 
help; and an official gave a 
bungalow as prize in a competi¬ 
tion designed to raise about £2,500. 

With such enthusiasm, how could 
Borough United fail to get the 
money? 

All will wish United, success in 
Malta so that they can press home 
their advantage in the return 
match, on 3rd October. This will 
be played on the Wrexham 
ground, for the little Borough 
United ground, called Nant-y- 
Coed, at . Llandudno Junction 
could not possibly hold all who 
will want to see this game. 

“Bwrdeisdres, Am, Byth ” 

(Borough United for ever). 


INDIA INVASION 

^here will be an invasion of 
India this winter—by cricketers 
and hockey players from Britain. 

At the end of December an 
MCC team will fly there for an 
eight-weeks tour in which ten 
games, including five Test matches, 
will be played. 

At much the same time the 
British Hockey Board is sending 
16 players to India. 


Going to 
his head 



Frank Worrell, captain of the great West Indies team, takes a 
look at his head—the' wax one which will be seen at the 
famous Madame Tussauds 



'THERE are several methods 
of fishing a float in run¬ 
ning water, arid one of the 
most successful is “swimming 
the stream.” 

I mentioned a simple form of 
this a few weeks ago wheri dealing 
with roach. This entailed letting 
your tackle drift 15. to .20 feet 
downstream, retrieving it, and 
casting again. 

With the right tackle and tactics, 
however; you can cover a much 
greater distance. 

First of all you’ll need a slightly 
bigger float, for if your tackle was. 
say, 40 yards downstream, you’d 


Specially written for C N 
by Harvey Torbett 


have little or no chance of telling 
when your ordinary porcupine 
quill had bobbed under. 

When you have a lot of line 
out, like this, you may find that 
the current or wind tends to push 
it in a curve on the surface. This 
“belly” can be straightened out 
at intervals by gently raising the 
rod tip, a movement which will 
lift your line off the water and 
enable you to let it down straight 
again. Practise this, and you’ll 
soon do it without disturbing your 
float. 

Unless you use a fixed-spool 
reel, you’ll have to pay out the 
first few- yards of fine. Once it’s 
caught by the current, the line will 
run off the reel quite, naturally. 

Keep an alert, eye on the float, 
and always be ready for the sur¬ 
prise bite!. With your tackle 40 
yards downstream, you’ll need to 
be quick off the mark. 

Angling contest 

Sometimes, though, your float 
will dip under when there isn’t a 
fish anywhere near the bait. This 
usually means that the bait has 
caught in a shallow or among 
weed. Once you know which part 
of your swim is shallow and which 
is weedy, you can hold your line 
back for a moment. This will 
help the current to lift the bait 
clear,. 

THOSE of you who live in 
I Gloucestershire will be especi¬ 
ally interested to know that the 
National Angling Championships 
are being held in your county on 
Saturday, 

Anglers from all over the 
country will fine the banks of the 
Gloucester Canal, competing for 
the title of England’s champion 
angler. 

Next week: Tripping the Bottom. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 















































